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TI takes wings . 


which is to say that TI offers the quality of lightness to world industry — 
the lightness of its precision tubes and components in steel and aluminium, the lightness of the | 
modern bicycle, of the tanker’s superstructure, of essentials to jet engines . with a 
reminder that every British plane carries parts by TI. 


TI is a group of interrelated engineering companies whos¢ 
g g 





manufacturing activities are wide: from precision tubes to components 
for cars and ships, aeroplanes, locomotives; to w rought aluminium, 
bicycles, metal sections, pressure vessels, electrical equipment and 
appliances; mechanical handling, machine tools, gland packings, bus 


body framing and seating, paints, road signs, tubular furniture. 


TUBE INVESTMENTS LIMITED, THE ADELPHI. LONDON, W.C.2. TRAFALGAR 5633 























II here 1s he€ 


Who is the irrational 
absentee from so many 
conferences where art 
directors, typographers, advertising managers, 
chairmen, plan some ambitious piece of printed 
matter 2 None other than the authority without 
whose product there would be no 
printed matter at all the paper expert. 
Do call in Spicers 
paper consultant early. From his wide 
knowledge of papers, their types and their possibilities, he can make 
suggestions which enrich the effect of the whole project. 


His wide and expert knowledge is freely and enthusiastically at your service, 


speak ro yeas 





Telephone: CENTRAL 4211 j 19 New Bridge Street, London, E.C.4. 
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is for Anything plastic we make 

is for Bottles that simply can’t break 

is for Clock a most stylish production 
for Designing to your own instruction 
for Electrical fittings we mould 

is for Fridges to keep your food cold 

is for Games and the toys we make, whole 
is for Home and the plastic sink bowl 
for the Inserts we put in their places 

is the Foy on our customers’ faces 

is for Toilet Seats, Lampstands as well 
is for Moulding at which we excel 

is for Now uf our service you need 

Jor the Orders we tackle with speed 

is for Plastics and Ekco’s the name 

is the Question we gladly explain 

for the Radio cabinet smart 

for a Switchbase or Suchlike small part 
is for Telephone, hand, G.P.O. 
is for Urgency— jolly good show ! 
is for moulding for ships’ Ventilators 
for Washing machine agitators 


for Extrusion if such is your need 





<XS<CAMDO VOSSHP =“ TO NMgABS 


is for You from your troubles thus freed 


Sead fur car Masteted bexdhane Z for our Zeal and our Zip, Zoom and Kest. 


‘PLASTICS FOR INDUSTRY ’ Send us your problems and we'll do the rest ! 


What about K? Ah, that’s our secret Know-how! 


EKCO for plastics from a to z 


E . K. COLE Lee. SOUTHEND-ON-SEA : ESSEX 


MEMBERS OF THE BRITISH PLASTICS FEDERATION 
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Eon PvE 


For panelling the Comet, Argonaut and Hermes aircraft, 
B.0.A.C. specify Duranide because this plastic leathercloth, 
made with Geon PVC*, exactly meets their requirements 
of toughness and high strength, combined with low weight, 
precise finish, consistency of colour and low fire hazard. 
Photographs of interiors of Comet, Argonaut and Hermes aircraft 
by courtesy of B.O.A.C, Duranide plastic leathercloth, made with 
Geon PVC, is manufactured by The Greenwich Leathercloth Co. Ltd. 

*Geon PVC materials are polyvinyl chloride plastics. 

Write for descriptive Booklet No. 9, free on request. 


BRITISH GEON LIMITED 


Sales and Technical Service: 21S James's § 
quare 


london S-w.| Tel: Whitehall 956) 
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Fabrics shown are, left, a curtain of ‘Woodley’ 


printed on heavy rayon; top right, ‘Amulree’ 


linen check; below, ‘ Brierley’ colour print on white 


linen. All are available in a variety of colours. 


GOOD FURNISHING STORES 


GLAMIS 


BY APPOINTMENI 
MAKERS OF OLD GLAMIs 
FURNISHING AND EMBROIDERY FABRICS 
TO H.M. QUEEN ELIZABETH 
THE QUEEN MOTHER 
DONALD BROS. LTD. 


AND DEALER 


~ 
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CARTER Hand Printed Tiling 














at Hainault Forest Secondary School, Essex. 


irchitects: F.R.S. Yorke, F.R.I.B. iy E. Rosenberg, F.RALBLA,. 
and _& 5. Vardall, 1.RI.B. i. 
Contractors: F. R. Hipperson & Son Itd. 


The tile shown on the left is used in conjunction with plain 
tiles of the darker colour for the general wall treatment, and 


another hand printed tile is used to form the frieze. The 





tiles were designed and arranged by Peggy Angus. 
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CARTER & CO. LTD., POOLE, DORSET Telepi , POO L. | 125 
CARTER & CO., LONDON, LTD., 29 ALBERT EMBANKMENT. 5S.E.11 I phor RELIANCE 1471 
: COMMERCIAL MARBLE & TILES LTD., NEWCASILE-ON-TYNE. Telephov Ir: SMOND 900 
R. CAMPBELL & SONS, EDINBURGH 6 Telephoyr LEITH $9188 
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Decorations Ltd. The Marbolith Flooring Co. Ltd. J. H. Barratt & Co. (192 



















Fact Finding 


is that part of advertising practice which 


saves a lot of money. E.W.G. operate a 





simple, inexpensive and uncannily accurate 


system of market assessment which has a 


number of advantages over the normal 
research service—for instance it is quicker. | 
But most important of all it produces results which 
cannot be disputed. It is just as applicable to 


technical products as to the consumer 





market. 


We shall be happy to tell you more about it. 


E WALTER GEORGE LTD Incorporated Practitioners in Advertising 1 
25 LOWER BELGRAVE STREET - LONDON - S-W-1 
SLOANE 0474 


E.W.G. HAVE BEEN SERVING A GROWING CLIENTELE FOR 26 YEARS 
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Design 


Come to the other Britain 


AUGUST, AS ALL THE WORLD KNOWS, is a holiday month in Britain. 
So it is not unreasonable to ask ourselves how design affects this 
rapidly growing holiday habit. Few people would claim that the tin 
buckets and spades which as children we clung to, whatever else 
might be lost on our way to the seaside, were remarkable examples 
of good industrial design. And the same could be said of the perfectly 
horrible little souvenir which we brought back. Yet both these typify 
for us a world of fantasy and enchantment. If we are honest we have 
to admit that these little buckets, somewhat shoddily made of tin, 
brightly painted and with handles which seem to come off very 
easily, stand, as far as we are concerned, in an altogether higher 
category than their slick, sinister and thoroughly efficient big brothers 
which, with their attendant mops, haunt our idle Saturday after- 
noons. 

In transport — and what real holiday is possible without transport ? 
— Britain has a wonderful record of pioneering in the design of ships, 
coaches, railways, motor-cars and bicycles, culminating in jet planes. 
All these have caught the imagination of the world at one time or 
another. Yet it is strange that we do not seem to think that anyone 
would be interested to come to Britain to see such pioneering in 
other fields. We tell of our traditional ceremonial, our splendid 
historical buildings, our museums and art galleries, the English 
countryside and the wild mountain scenery of Wales and Scotland. 
These are indeed well worth coming to see and but a small fraction 
of them can be seen in the very limited time which visitors from 
abroad usually spend in Britain. But are there not more people than 
we imagine who would be interested in our new towns, our new 
schools which are among the best in the world, even some of our 
post-war factories which have architectural character ? 

The number of visitors who come to see us has increased each 
year since the war. We welcome them, but we are missing a great 
opportunity if we do not make some effort to ensure that they see 
something of our best contemporary work while they are here. We 
know they cannot avoid seeing some of our worst. 




















Helping the designer 


sir: I hope that you will not mind my 
criticising DESIGN provided that my remarks 
are constructive. Though the magazine is 
extremely useful in keeping one in touch 
with latest trends and developments, it 
seems to function more as a display of 
finished products rather than as a construc- 
tive aid to designers in the practical sense. 

This may seem harsh criticism because 
one of the purposes of the journal is, no 
doubt, to parade examples of good design 
for emulation by other manufacturers. 
Good designers, reading between the lines, 
can probably extract all necessary inform- 
ation, but I am thinking of the less exper- 
ienced draughtsman or designer. The latter 
has had practically no training in aesthetics 
and his attempts to ‘apply art’ to an other- 
wise well-designed product often result in 
those unhappy effects of self-conscious 
ostentation. When you consider the com- 
paratively few well-trained designers in 
this country, compared to the much larger 
number of technically sound but otherwise 
unskilled hands which mould the shape of 
our products, I hope you will agree that 
some help should be given to the latter. 

Education is one of the basic problems. 
In this case there is little opportunity of 
introducing aesthetics or ergonomics into 
an already crowded curriculum, nor of 
persuading those already proficient in 
technical training to attend further classes. 
Practical articles in publications such as 
DESIGN could, however, prove of really 
valuable assistance particularly if they were 
not afraid of including quite elementary 
points. I know that it is dangerous to 
generalise, and that every design is affected 
by local considerations, but certain basic 
principles may safely be stated. 

In the case of my firm, where designers 
and draughtsmen are concerned primarily 
with technicalities, but who are in the main 
also responsible for appearance and more 
functional considerations (such as _ best 
positions for handles, meter dials, etc), 
copies Of DESIGN are circulated to the larger 
drawing offices. We are also issuing a series 
of bulletins which are intended to cover 
more practical points, some of which might 
apply only to our products. 

R. M. KAY 

Appearance Design Engineer 
Metropolitan-Vickers Electrical Co Ltd 
Trafford Park 
Manchester 17 

(Readers’ comments on 
would be welcomed—EDITOR.) 


this subject 


Readers’ comments on ‘Misleading 
Design in Schools’ 


DESIGN July pages 32 and 33 


EVIL INFLUENCES 

sik: Most of us who have made some effort 
to understand the qualities of sound design, 
have spent many years of our lives clearing 
our minds of our early impression that 
design was the distortion of natural forms 
to fill useless spaces or the torturing of 
metals to make ‘art’ shapes. That beauty of 
form and enrichment followed naturally 
from real understanding of purpose and 
imaginative use of materials were discover- 
ies as exciting as they were belated. 

It is a shock to learn that ‘art’ metalwork 
is still encouraged and that young minds are 
still being poisoned by ‘crafty’ ideas instead 
of being encouraged to develop in a healthy 
way through honest craftsmanship. At a 
time when so much has been done to stimu- 
late the critical faculties of the people of this 
country and when there is a wealth of well 
designed and well made goods in general use 
it is criminal that children in schools should 
be misled by books of this kind. 

Evil influences in early years are not easy 
to eradicate and my experience of assessing 
the work of students of schools of art has 
proved to me how persistent these influences 
can be. I had imagined that the outlook and 
examples shown in these books belonged 
to the bad old days and that, with well de- 
signed school buildings and equipment and 
with every opportunity to appreciate decent 
living and decent things, children had good 
chances of learning an honest craft. 

A. B. READ 

Director of Design 
The Carter Group 
Poole 


BURNING THE BOOKS 
sik: Thank goodness someone has at last 
seen fit to publicise the horror of the school 
textbook which purports to deal with the 
crafts. Your chosen examples are unfor- 
tunately only two of many more, all equally 
bad or even worse. 

It is difficult to see why the crafts should 
be so badly served when so many excellent 
books have recently been published on 
child art. It seems to me that the reason 
for this dangerous state of affairs is the 
craft teacher’s (and the book writer’s) ob- 
session with technique. Technique becomes 
an end in itself instead of a means. The 
choice before the craft teacher is either to 
turn out a small army of technicians with 
little use for their technique or a body of 
men who at least have an idea of the sig- 
nificance of good design. 

In most school workshops one will find 
a shelf of these awful books. Where boys 
are actually allowed to look at them they can 
do tremendous harm. In my last school I 
burned them publicly, but I am rapidly 
losing heart against such enormous odds; at 
my present school I have merely locked 
them up. 

PETER H. EVANS 
Handicrafts Master 
Holbrook Area School 
Ipswich 


GOOD EXAMPLES NEEDED 
SIR: The development of the appreciation of 
good design is necessarily slow and though 
it should be largely dependent on the use of 
common sense, a knowledge of the qualities 
of materials and the use of tools and sound 
constructions, yet much can only be ab- 
sorbed through looking at things critically 
and with a ‘seeing eye’. It is, therefore, all 
the more important that good examples are 
chosen for illustration upon which the 
pupil can model his own work. 

The title ‘Art Metalwork’ is an unfor- 
tunate one suggesting that other types of 
metalwork are not examples of art, and the 
subject of the second book on plastics is 
unfortunate since plastics are essentially 
suitable for machine production and have, 
in my opinion, very limited possibilities 
as a true craft for hand production. 

In conclusion might I suggest that since 
your magazine is widely studied in schools, 
photographs of things of a simple nature, 
suitable for making in schools, might be 
published occasionally. 

F. W. OCKENDEN 

Senior Lecturer in charge ot 
Craftwork 

The Training College 
Loughborough 
Leicestershire 


MORE RESPONSIBILITY 
sIR: I note in your article, ‘Misleading 
Design in Schools’, that the books were 
first published in 1951 and it seems that by 
now some of the damage they might do is 
already done. If such text books are to 
appear in print then it is important that 
they should receive critical reviews on 
publication by those competent to assess 
their true worth. 

Three further points occur to me in 
relation to this matter. The first is that 
publishers of text books on art and craft 
subjects should be fully aware of their 
responsibilities to the teacher and _ his 
pupils, and should be at some pains to 
ensure that such publications are, within 
the limits set, of the highest quality. I 
would suggest that when the book is in 
manuscript form the publishers should 
seek advice and guidance from specialists of 
high standing in the subject concerned 
before deciding upon publication. 

Secondly, that education authorities 
should be vigilant in this matter and before 
purchase of text books in ari and craft 
subjects for their schools they should obtain 
the advice of their officers who are specially 
concerned with art and craft education. 

Thirdly, it underlines the necessity for 
the employment of specialist art and craft 
teachers in schools of all types. Such 
specialist teachers trained in the colleges 
and schools of art would, because of their 
high standards, reject such publications as 
being unworthy of a place in the school 
library. 

MEREDITH W. HAWES 
Principal 

College of Art and Crafts 
Margaret Street 
Birmingham 3 
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POINTS and POINTERS 


DESIGN HANDBOOK. Any craftsman could fill his 

ary with ‘How-to-do-it’ books: the industrial de- 
signer could not hope to fill a shelf. The further the 
designer goes away from craft-based industries the 
fewer publications he will find to help him. The 
absence of useful documents, case-histories, working 
drawings of experimental prototypes, even a pamphlet 
on aesthetics of practical value in the engineering in- 
dustries, means that the designer must fend for him- 
self. Lecture notes from college may be a useful guide 
in his own work, but when faced with persuading others 
in his firm, from draughtsmen to directors, that design 
standards matter he needs a handbook specifically 
related to the work on hand. 

In Metropolitan-Vickers Electrical Co Ltd the 
problem has been handled in an enterprising way. 
The firm’s appearance design office, as mentioned 
in a letter on the opposite page, has compiled ‘Notes 
on Appearance Design in relation to engineering 
products’, and these are supplemented by a series of 
appearance design bulletins. They have been produced 
at low cost within the firm and are for internal distri- 
bution only. The ‘Notes’ form a general introduction, 
giving reasons why appearance design is important, for 
instance, “.. . products from different departments of 
a firm should bear some family resemblance”. They 
go on to deal with ‘Factors of Design’ under such head- 
ings ‘form and proportion’, ‘symmetry’, ‘ornament’, 
etc. Having stated that appearance design is not nor- 
mally included in the technical training of an engineer, 
the ‘Notes’ make it clear that products would be greatly 
improved if this were appreciated from the beginning. 
Although supervision from a trained designer is still 
very necessary in this firm, his task has been simplified 
by the publication of his aims. 


GPO UP-TO-DATE. This new GPO symbol for 
use on publicity material was designed by Stuart Rose, 
at one time art editor of DESIGN. His task could not 
have been easy for the new design had to supersede the 
original and direct symbol which consisted of Gill Sans 
letters and a crown united by a circular outline. Mr 
Rose’s design isolates the crown, which gains in 
character thereby, to leave his currently fashionable 
shape free for spacing the letters. Each design has 
great merit but the new one is worthy of the GPO’s 
wish to be up-to-date. 
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MORE PEOPLE CHOOSE. Since we announced 
the results of the DIA exhibition ‘Register Your 
Choice’ (DESIGN May page 7) three provincial stores 
have held similar exhibitions with help from the DIA, 
and seven others on their own initiative. In eight cases 
a vote was taken and the results support unreservedly 
the main contention of the DIA, that, if more retailers 
carried more items equal to the design standard of the 
contemporary room they would not lose business, but 
rather open a new market for themselves. But unlike 
the original exhibition, the wider public was generally 
not so sharply divided in its choice. Giving first the 
percentage figure for the contemporary vote the results 
were: J. J. Allen Ltd, Bournemouth, 60 : 40; Lewis’s 
Ltd, Manchester, 52 : 48 and Lewis’s Ltd, Glasgow, 
also 52 : 48. 

Percentages from stores which set up their own 
exhibitions also show a general preference for con- 
temporary furnishing. At Lewis’s Ltd, Birmingham, 
the results were 70 30; at Alexander Thompson 
(Furnishers) Ltd, Peterborough, 59 : 41. But in two 
instances the pendulum swung the other way. In W. 
Rowntree and Sons Ltd, York, the contemporary room 
had a slight minority, 49 : 51, and at Jones Bros 
(Furnishers) Ltd, Tunbridge Wells, the trade’s ‘best 
sellers’ accounted for 624 per cent of the votes. 

For the retail trade exhibitions of this kind bring 
public inierest and consequently business to the stores 
where they are held. The possibilities throughout the 
country are considerable. More and more stores are 
finding the experiment worth while. For instance, 
David Morgan Ltd, Cardiff, with help from the DIA, 
are to hold in September not only one, but several sets 
of contrasting rooms. In some cases, not referred to 
here, reproduction furniture was used for the ‘best 
selling’ room and guasi contemporary furniture for the 
other room. Unfortunately, as the idea spreads without 
advice from the DIA it seems likely that the contrast 
between the two rooms will become less and less 
distinct. From the backwoods the cry may soon go up, 
‘**That’s not contemporary furniture, I like it’. 


MODERN IN AMERICA. The rising tide of modern 
design in American furniture has interested the WALL 
STREET JOURNAL. One of its recent articles states that 
65 per cent of the country’s total output of furniture, 
which amounts to one and a half billion dollars, is of 
modern design. Leading the field is the Kroehler Manu- 
facturing Co, the largest American furniture maker, with 
go per cent of its output in the modern style. Although 
similar statements have been made by newsparers 
throughout the United States, a marxet which carries 
such high percentages of modern furniture must te 
seen to be believed. The term ‘modern’ seems to cover 
styles ranging from ‘ultra-modern’ (Knoll, we suppose) 
to simplified versions of traditional furniture. M.F. 








DESIGNS for CANADA 


Current British design at the Toronto exhibition 


500 British products are to be shown on the Board of Trade stand at the Canadian 






National Exhibition, Toronto. The exhibition will be open from August 28 until 


September 12. It is claimed to be the world’s largest annual exhibition and covers 350 


acres. Two and a half million people are expected to attend. The ‘From Britain’ stand, 


shown in a sketch opposite, was designed by Neville and Mary Ward for the Board of 


Trade. The exhibits were selected by the Council of Industrial Design, BRITISH VOGUE 
EXPORT BOOK and the Cotton Board Colour, Design and Style Centre. In this issue 


we present a preview to indicate the range of exhibits. 

















For our Canadian readers the numerals in brackets refer to the position of each item on the stand. 


1: (191) The counterweight on the stem allows this 
portable lamp to balance on the edge of a desk or on 
any flat surface. The spun aluminium reflector pivots 
at the top of the stem. 

Designer: Paul Boissevain. 

Maker: The Merchant Adventurers Ltd, 43 Port- 
land Road, London wit. 


2: (111) A balance for the kitchen in cream coloured 
plastic. The dial is sloped forward for easy reading 
and indicates from 1 oz to 10 lb. The flat-based scoop 
which can stand on the table, measures liquids by the 
fluid ounce. 

Designers: J. K. Bache and H. Aston. 

Maker: Geo. Salter & Co Ltd. 

Distributor: Madison Products Co Ltd, 351 Place 
Royale, Montreal 1. 


3: (375) ‘Palomar’, a gay coloured cotton fabric for 
furnishing. The intricate, fanciful decoration has 
been screen-printed. 

Designer: Audrey Johnson. 

Maker: Morton Sundour Fabrics Ltd. 
Distributor: Morton Sundour (Canada) Ltd, 79 
Wellington Street West, Toronto. 


4: (75) A feature in this set of cutlery in silver and 
nickel alloy is the three-pronged fork. The decoration 
consists of a furrow running down the handle to be 
broken at the end by a shaped outline. 

Designer: W. P. Belk. 

Maker: Roberts & Belk Ltd, Furnival Works, 
Sheffield 1. 
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5: (16) This nut bowl has been hand-blown in 
English crystal glass. The shallow cuts on the 
outside face introduce light and bring out the 





Maker: Thomas Webb & Sons Ltd. 
Distributor: Parsons-Steiner Ltd, 55-57 
Wellington Street West, Toronto 2. 
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The British stand at the Canadian National Exhibition, Toronto, 





designed by Neville and Mary Ward for :he Board of Trade. The 
displays are by Alec Heath. 


6: (456) Model ocean racing yacht, 16 inches 
in length, fitted with automatic rudder 
control. The hull and deck house are made of 
plastic. 

Designer: Walter Lines. 

Maker: International Model Aircraft Ltd. 
Distributor: Lines Bros 
4000 St. Patrick Street, Montreal. 


Canada) Ltd, 


97: (§1) Set of hors d’ceuvre dishes and a 
salad bowl made of ballclay with a faience 
glaze. Each piece in this ‘Harlequin’ set has a 
different colour on the inside: special colour- 
ings can be ordered. 

Designer: Marion Ehlers. 

Maker: Ehlers’ Pottery, Bovey 
Devonshire, England. 


Tracy, 











DESIGNS FOR CANADA continued 






















8: (230) ‘Clipper’ hand-luggage, light in 
weight and suited to air travel. The suite 
consists of ladies’ wardrobe case, case for two 
suits, train case and zip-fastened bag for 
occasional use. Available in several qualities 
and various materials including English 
coach hide. Each item has specially designed 
locks and lining. 

Designer: John Waterer. 

Maker: S. Clarke and Co Ltd, Bowling 
Green Lane, London Ec1. 





9: (308) Foreground: ‘Mahrud’ carpet with ' 
skeleton leaf and simple abstract design co- 
ordinated by alternate square patterns. ° 
Background: (307) High quality Wilton ° 
carpet with dots and free, geometrical design. =~ 
Maker: John Crossley & Sons Ltd. on —— tol bataga peng ed pa “er 

eae rage z a new depi é 
Distributor : H. R. & W. I. Winter Ltd, 64 design. They come from a range of abstract 
Wellington Street West, Toronto. designs recently put on the market. 


Designer: Terence Conran. 

Maker: A. & F. H. Parkes (Nottingham 
8 Ltd. 

Distributor: H. Scott Luffman, 14 Humber 
Boulevard West, Toronto 














12: (11) English crystal glass decanter with 
a tear-drop shape skilfully emphasised by the 
deep, groove cutting. 







Designer: Tom Jones. 

Maker: Stevens & Williams Ltd. 
Distributor: British Ceramics & Crystal 
(Canada) Ltd, 7 Wellington Street West, 
Toronto 2. 












13: (58) English bone china tea ware with 
simple star pattern, richly coloured in various 
shades inside. Pattern No. C 384. 








Designer: Susie Cooper. 
Maker: Susie Cooper China Ltd. 
Distributor: The T. Eaton Co Ltd, Toronto. 
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17) Decanter and port glass, 
i-blown in English crystal glass. 
tulip shape of the glass is 
ited in the decanter by slender, 
g cuts. 
er: Thomas Webb & Sons Ltd. 
ributor: Parsons-Steiner Ltd? 
> Wellington Street West, 


| nto 2. 


15: (155) Compact electric fan with 
blades shielded by curved, 
hromium-plated wire guards. The 
are of bright aluminium and the 
housing of pressed steel supported 
by die-cast base. 
Maker: H. Frost & Co Ltd. 
Distributor: Wilkins-Servis Electric 
Washing Machine Co (Canada) Ltd, 
740 Queens Street West, Toronto. 


16: (115) The easily reached screw- 
lamp attachment and the simple 
head that holds the handle 
bracket in place are some of the 
commendable design features in this 
new food mincer. 
Maker: John Harper & Co Ltd. 
Distributor: H. Kelvin Conners, 
4556 Old Orchard Avenue, Mon- 
treal 28, and Walls Irons Ltd, 281 
McDermot Avenue, Winnipeg. 


17: (113) A plastic case totally en- 
closes the self-lubricating gear in this 
egg whisk. Exposed parts are in stain- 
less steel or chromium plate. The 
position of the handle gives a comfort 
able, convenient grip. 

Maker: Taylor, Law & Co Ltd. 
Distributor: Taylor, Law & Cart- 
wright, 609-611 King Street West, 
loronto. 


18: (196) In this light fitting the 
pun aluminium reflector, polished on 
the outside and stove-enamelled in 
off-white on the inside, can be easily 
manipulated to the correct position by 
means of the universal joint attached 
to the stem. 


Maker: Best & Lloyd Ltd. 


Distributor: The T. Eaton Co Ltd, 
loronto 


19: (80) The carving set with fish 
ervers has a simple identifying motif 
mceised in the handles, each of which 
provides the user with a generous grip. 
Designer: E. W. E. Cork. 

Maker: Thomas W. Cork & Son, 
Albert Works, Sidney Street, Shef- 
field, Yorkshire, England. 





20: (167) This beech-framed open- 
arm easy chair has a cable-sprung seat 
and a wide, overhanging back support. 
TI oven fabric has a pronounced 
tripe pattern in relief. 

Maker: R. S. Stevens Ltd, 209 
Wood Street, Walthamstow, London 













































































DESIGNS FOR 
CANADA continued 


21: (41) Tea service in the ‘Stream- 
line’ shape finished in two-tone eggshell 
glaze in mushroom and sepia. Other 
colours available. The coupe shape is 
used for the larger plate. 

Designer: John Adams. 

Maker: Carter, Stabler & Adams 
Ltd. 

Distributor: W. H. Brown, Room 
410, 276 St. James Street West, 
Montreal 1. 


22: (457) TRI-ANG (rotting machine in 
steel and rubber with enamel finish. 
The machine is steered with reins on 
the front wheel. 

Maker: Lines Bros Ltd. 
Distributor: Lines Bros (Canada 
Ltd, 4000 St. Patrick Street, 
Montreal. 


23: (236 Travelling beauty case 
made of natural cowhide. 

Designer: T. C. Maylor. 

Maker: W. A. Maylor & Co Ltd, 23 
Bedford Row, London wet. 


24: (110) ‘Elizabeth McKellar’ girdle 
in aluminium alloy with detachable 
plastic handle used for baking and 
frying. 

Designer and maker: Elizabeth 
McKellar, 90 Niddrie Road, Glas- 
gow S2, Scotland. 


25: (71) ‘Durham’ silver plate table 
ware with simple, elegant profiles. 
Maker: Elkington & Co Ltd. 
Distributor: Cassidy’s Ltd, 20 Front 
Street West, Toronto. 


26: (253) ‘Feathered Friends’ printed 
cotton. 

Maker: Elizabeth Eaton (Wholesale 
Ltd, 61 Elizabeth Street, London 
SWI 


27: (341) ‘Medway’ furnishing fabric. 
Maker: John Lewis Overseas Ltd. 
Distributor: W. H. Bilbrough & Co 
Ltd, Bloor Building, 57 Bloor Street 
West, Toronto. 









































This symbol is issued by the Canadian National Industrial Design Committee to mark the 
winning entries in the annual Design Merit Awards contest for industry. The first of these 
contests was held earlier this year and the following article illustrates a selection of the winning 


Canadian designs and describes the new Design Centre which was opened in Ottawa in February. 
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SOON AFTER THE LAST WAR a group of Canadian manu- 
facturers and designers realised that design was 
becoming an increasingly important factor in inter- 
national trade. One of the leaders of this movement 
was George Englesmith, the architect and designer, 
whose suggestion that the National Gallery of Can- 
ada should establish an organised programme to 
encourage product design, was largely responsible for 
the setting up, in 1947, of a design information 
office. The office, which was established in Ottawa, 
was administered by the National Gallery of Canada, 
and one of its chief functions was to provide a selec- 
tive photographic record, called the Canadian Design 
Index, representing all items of original Canadian 
design. Later, in 1948, the Trustees of the National 
Gallery of Canada appointed a committee, composed 
of about 30 manufacturers, retailers, designers, 
research and educational officials, called the National 
Industrial Design Committee (NIDC), to promote a 
greater use of native design talent in Canadian manu- 
factures (see DESIGN February 1951 pages 14-17). Its 
activities over the past few years have been wide and 
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PROMOTING CANADIAN DESIGN 





is) 


John E. Blake 


LEFT: Two Vancouver designers show their prize-winning 
chairs to the Canadian Prime Minister at the opening of 
the exhibition, ‘Design Merit Awards to Industry’, April 
1953, at the Design Centre. Left to right: Alfred Staples; 
the Rt Hon Louis S. St-Laurent, Prime Minister of 
Canada; Peter Cotton; the Rt Hon C. D. Howe, Minister 
of Trade and Commerce. 


BELOW: General view of the main exhibition area of the 
‘Design Centre, Ottawa, during the ‘Trend House’ 
exhibition, February 1953. 


include the organisation of exhibitions, competitions, 
scholarships for students, the publication of booklets 
and surveys of design requirements in various 
Canadian industries. 


The Design Centre 


These activities have since increased to such an extent 
that a new permanent ‘Design Centre’ has been set 














up in the Laurentian Building, Ottawa, consisting of 
an exhibition area of approximately 2,000 square feet, 
a library and reading room, open to the public, and a 
new home for the Design Index. The Centre was 
opened on February 11, 1953 with the “Trend House’ 
exhibition — a selection of Canadian home furnishings 
in room settings. 

This was only the first of a series of exhibitions to 
be held at the Centre, many of which will be circulated 
throughout Canada. Others which have been planned 
for the remainder of this year include a representative 
showing of items selected for the Design Index during 
the six years of its existence; an exhibition entitled 
‘Small Homes and their Furnishings’, showing 
architectural models and plans of small homes with 
several furnished bedrooms and living areas, and 
including one room, similar to the recent DIA exhibi- 
tion at Charing Cross, with bulky and pretentious 
furniture; and ‘Contemporary Design in Italy’, two 
small travelling exhibitions borrowed from the 
Museum of Modern Art, New York, with some 
additional pieces obtained direct from Italy. 


Design merit awards 


But undoubtedly the most interesting exhibition held 
so far at the Centre was the display, during April and 
May of this year, of products which were successful 
in winning the first Design Merit Awards to Industry. 
Competition for these awards will become an annual 
event in Canada and one of the chief functions of the 
NIDC (DESIGN January 1953 page 30). The awards 
are in the form of a seal which may be attached to the 
winning products when sold and may also be used in 
advertising. The exhibition was opened by the Prime 
Minister of Canada, The Rt Hon Louis S. St-Laurent, 
and the certificates were presented by the Minister of 
Trade and Commerce, the Rt Hon C. D. Howe. In 
his speech the Prime Minister said he felt that “the 
institution of these annual awards will have a bene- 
ficial effect on Canadian industry in years to come in 
terms of more attractive and saleable products both in 
domestic and foreign markets. Moreover, the con- 
sumers among whom all Canadians are numbered will 
benefit. They will be able to obtain goods which are 
more efficient in function, more pleasing to the eye, 
and more appealing to the purse.” This alone is a 
clear indication of the rapid growth of the NIDC 
and the importance which is now attached to its work 
in Canadian Government circles. The purpose of the 
Design Merit Awards will also form the theme of 
special displays which the NIDC will be showing at 
the Canadian National Exhibition later this month. 
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election methods 


he work of selection for the Design Index and for 

e Design Merit Awards is closely co-ordinated. A 
clection panel, which this year is composed of two 
practising product designers, one architect, one re- 
scarch engineer and one painter who is also an art 
school principal, each month selects articles from 
current production for inclusion in the Index. At 
the end of each year a special jury is appointed to 
examine all the products selected for the Index during 
the previous year and to grant Merit Awards to those 
which are considered to be outstanding in each cate- 
gory. The Index itself, which is similar to ‘Design 
Review’ maintained by the CoID in London, has 
been reorganised recently and is now divided into two 
main sections — the first containing original Canadian 


These designs were successful coffee maker. Designer: J. S. 
in inning Design Merit Luck. Maker: Aluminium 
Awards to Industry. 1, Hand- Goods Ltd, Ontario. 65, 
screen prints on rayon and Electric domestic iron. De- 
cotton. Designer : John Brook. signer: Thomas W. Penrose. 
Maker: J. & J. Brook Asso- Maker: Canadian Westing- 
ciates. 2, Cockta‘l table in oak house Co Ltd, Hamilton. 
or walnut and mild steel. 6, Floor polisher, counter 


Designers: Morrison-Bush rotating brushes, steel case. 


Associates. Maker: Earle A. Designer: Fred E. Moffatt 
Morrison Ltd, Victoria. 3, in collaboration with the 
Armchair with steel legs, maker: Canadian General 
upholstered with foam rubber. Electric Co Ltd, Toronto. 
Designers: Peter Cotton and 7, Dining buffet in solid 
Alfred Staples. Maker: Per- yellow birch. Designer: Jan 


petua Furniture Co Ltd, 
Vancouver. 4, Aluminium 


Kuypers. Maker: Imperial 
Furniture Co Ltd, Stratford. 
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designs, the second, designs of foreign origin but 
which are completely manufactured in Canada. 
Canadian-made products are eligible for the Design 
Merit Awards contest whether the designs are of 
Canadian origin or not, but it was an encouraging 
sign for the organisers that in this first competition, 
37 out of 46 winning articles were the work of Cana- 
dian designers. 

The principles of selection for the Index are 
published in the form of a questionnaire, and an 
affirmative answer to all the questions is required by 
the selection committee before an article is passed 
for inclusion in the Index. The questions are listed 
under three headings and are as follows: Firstly, 
‘Form and Commodity’. Is the form suitable to 
the functions of the object? Is there a harmonious 
relationship of all parts? Is the design as simple 
as it can be? Is there no unnecessary or meaningless 
ornament? Is the use of texture and colour both 
honest and logical in relation to the material used 
and the function of the object ? (These questions imply 
that the object must not be given a false appearance by 
over decoration, streamlining, spurious solidity or be 
designed to look like a handcraft product.) Secondly, 
‘Production’. Is it mechanically efficient ? Is the mat- 
erial used a suitable one in regard to the function of 
the object and the manufacturing processes used ? Is 
it firmly constructed and durable and safe? Has 
ease of: maintenance and repair been considered ? 
Lastly, ‘Originality’. Is the design original, or if an 


= 











adaptation, is the adaptation both logical and original ? 
In this way it is possible to give manufacturers a clear 
reason for the rejection of their products if they are 
not felt to be of a sufficiently high standard. 


Financial support 


The conversion of the ground floor of the Laurentian 
Building to form a gallery was financed by the 
Canadian Government through the Department of 
Public Works and cost $53,000. Upkeep of the Cen- 
tre, staff salaries and the main cost of exhibitions are 
paid for out of money for design activities which 
appear in the National Gallery of Canada appropria- 
tions as voted by the Canadian Parliament. Additional 
financial help, however, is received occasionally from 
industry. For example, the British Columbia Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association paid for some of the in- 
stallations in the ‘Trend House’ exhibition ; the Alum- 
inium Company of Canada has offered some money 
so that an exhibition on aluminium design in architec- 
ture can be prepared. In all cases the selection of exhi- 
bits is left entirely to the discretion of the NIDC. 


8, Part of the reading room 
and library in the Design 
Centre. 9, A corner of one of 
the room settings in the ‘Trend 
House’ exhibition held at the 
Design Centre. 

Two winning entries for 
Design Merit Awards. 10, 
Ironing board which may be 
adjusted to any height up to 
36 inches. White metal top and 


tubular steel legs. Designers: 
Roger and Rolland Charle- 
bois. Maker: Laurentide 
Metal Stampings Ltd, St. 
Jerome. 11, Armchair with 
steel legs and moulded ply- 
wood seat and back. Foam 
rubber upholstery. Designer: 
Peter Cotton. Maker: Per- 
petua Furniture Ltd, Van- 
couver. 
























Mark Hartland Thomas 


To judge from the glossy, modernistic tiled fireplaces stocked by builders’ 


merchants in every corner of the country one would not suspect that most 


promising ranges of new patterns are now on the market. Fireplaces are 


only one instance where improvements are overdue. In the following 


article Mr Hartland Thomas describes many of the new tiles and the 


way they could be used in differing situations by interior designers. 


THERE IS A FEELING NOWADAYS for more richness and 
pattern in many branches of design. The current 
renaissance in wallpapers, furnishing fabrics and 
even, to some extent, in carpets is about to be matched 
by a revival of decorated tiles. ° 

Tiles for covering walls are normally chosen by the 
architect and included in his specification for the 
building. A strong architectural influence is to be seen 
in the latest developments of tile design. The public 
does not have so much choice in the buying of tiles, 
except for special applications, of which fireplaces 
are the most frequent, with bathroom tiling probably 
coming next. Tiled fireplaces are normally ‘slabbed- 
up’ by the builders’ merchant, who buys an assort- 
ment of tiles and assembles them on a concrete back- 
ing. These are offered as ready made ‘surrounds’ to 
house builders and house owners. They are mostly 
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of dreary design, with little opportunity for the public 
to choose anything better, except from the few mer- 
chants who now offer a simple frame for the mantel- 
piece with a wide range of patterned or coloured tiles 
from which the customer can choose. This way of sell- 
ing tiles should now increase, because it offers variety 
to the customer and is backed by some of the leading 
tile-makers who are employing first-class designers 
and producing some very charming decorated tiles. 
The method will lead customers of both kinds, house- 
holders and architects, to rediscover the possibilities 
of tiling for decoration in many different situations 
and in large areas as well as small. 

Before exploiting this rediscovery it is as well to 
reflect upon the special capabilities of tiling and the 
advantages and disadvantages peculiar to the medium. 
When choosing tiles one ought to be critical of 
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their form and texture and to see that there has been 
a proper use of the clay and glaze. It is a frequent 
fault in the design of tiled fireplaces to imitate cut 
stonework. This challenges comparison with the real 
thing and makes the tiles seem to be a cheap imita- 
tion, whereas the material has its own merits, if 
properly realised. Somewhat similarly criticism is 
levelled against certain hand-made tiles that are 
detailed more in the manner of the pastrycook’s than 
the potter’s art. Unfortunately for the purist, the 
charm of such tiles often defeats criticism and 
shows that in matters of taste one can carry dogma 
too far. 


After the characteristics of the material and their 
due expression, come questions of shape and use. The 
tile is essentially a small flat slab, usually square, which 
is applied in repetition to make a tiled surface. In this 
is it unlike, say, wallpaper which is rolled out in long, 
wide strips. This repetitive application is both tiling’s 
limitation and its great asset as a decorative medium, 
for it allows the user to compose his own patterns, 
instead of having to choose them ready-made, as he 
does in textiles, wallpapers or carpets. This is the way 
to get the best out of tiles — to use them as standard 
units to build up special patterns to suit a particular 
job and its decorative scheme. 

This is not to condemn other ways of using tiles, 
as for display signs or mural pictures, for which the 
quality of the glaze and the durability of tiles are 
wanted without their pattern-making character. But 
even in these uses the more successful examples 
never quite forget the chequer-board or grid pattern 
of the tiles themselves. Similarly, the use of an illusion 
of deep perspective is not very appropriate in tiled 
work, either for tile-murals, picture-tiles or patterned 
tiles. Again one must not be too dogmatic, for the 
best artists can always flout the rules successfully: 
but, on the whole, the flatness of tiles is a necessary 
characteristic, which should be maintained when they 
are decorated, even in relief. 


Having accepted the tile’s essential character as a 
small, flat, square, repeating unit for covering a 
surface, one faces the problem of the ever-popular 
picture-tile. Tiles of this sort too often represent 
scenes or objects in naturalistic style, which become 
extremely tiresome in repetition. One does not buy 
twenty MEDICI prints of the same old master and paper 
a wall with them in a diaper pattern. Picture-tiles to 
be successful require severe stylisation in their treat- 
ment, so that the eye can let them recede into the 
patterned background when it does not wish to 
regard them attentively. But stylisation alone is not 
enough: the picture needs to be tightly bound into a 


patterned border, or formally composed within itself, 
SO as to stay quiet on the wall. Above all the simulation 
of movement should be eschewed. The most irritating 
picture tiles are the realistic flying birds and swim- 
ming fish, regularly repeated around the bathroom. 
The cause of this irritation is the anomaly between 
the realism of the picture and the formality of its 
repetition. A single realistic bird might be a tolerable 
conceit: its exact repetition is impossible in nature 
and bad as art. 

In this article I am making a distinction between 
patterned tiles and pattern-making tiles, although the 
two kinds merge into each other. Both are unlike the 
picture-tile, even if it is a formalised picture such as 
an heraldic design, since they are intended to build up 
a larger design than is contained within the single tile 
itself. The dictinction between the two is that the 
patterned tile has a complete pattern on the single tile 
and it could stand alone, although it is normally com- 
bined with similar or complementary patterned tiles, 
or with plain tiles, to make a larger pattern on the wall 
or floor; whereas the pattern-making tile is almost 
neutral in the design of the single tile and only comes 
to life in combination over a larger area. By virtue 
of the neutrality of the single tile it is capable of much 
greater variety in the patterns that can be constructed 
and these patterns are of much greater interest and 
vitality. 

The rule of flatness in design applies even more 
strongly to patterned and pattern-making tiles than 
to tile-pictures and picture-tiles, but as it is not so 
often disregarded in the former as in the latter, it is 
not so necessary to emphasise it here. Indeed, it is 
more important to remark that flatness in design, 
though desirable in the individual tile, is not to be a 
straight-jacket for the total composition, in which 
trompe-l’eil effects of perspective can sometimes 
add a useful richness and depth of texture. 

The following photographs are arranged to illus- 
trate first the discussion on the proper use of clay and 
glaze, next to give examples of tile-pictures and their 
peculiar problems, then follow three picture-tiles 
(these are so common and usually so bad that more 
are hardly desirable) and, lastly, as many examples as 
possible are shown of good patterned and pattern- 
making tiles in current production, with a slight 
digression on tiled fireplaces to point the way to a 
long-overdue improvement in this special branch of 
design. The illustrations will, I hope, further the 
main object of this article which is to interest interior 
designers in the exciting possibilities of the pattern- 
making tile and to stimulate other manufacturers to 
try their hand at producing them. 
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THE PROPER USE OF 
CLAY AND GLAZE 


1: Tile in relief with applied decoration in 
lustre. This is an example of a richly decor- 
ative and powerful design that could serve as 
a model of what can be achieved in clay and 
glaze, without a hint of nostalgia for other 
and nobler materials. The subject and its treat- 
ment are well adjusted to a decorative rather 
than pictorial application. Size: nine inches 
square. Designer: William de Morgan, c. 
1895. 


2: A plaque with skilful handling of the 
material, but perhaps the treatment of the 
subject is rather kitsch. Height: 124 inches. 
Designer: Lilli Marcus. Maker: Poole 
Pottery. 


3: Embossed tile in a stylised floral pattern. 
Though not a particularly inspired design, 
there is a rightness about it in the handling of 
clay and glaze in forms that seem appropriate 
to the material. Maker: Richards Tiles Ltd. 


4: Moulded tile in a stylised bird design. This 
degree of stylisation would be right if it had 
been treated with more subtlety: for instance, 
the question-mark at the root of the bird’s 
wing is overdone and would be a fidget in 
repetition. The whole design is meant to 
imitate cut stone, a basic falsification that 
makes it hard for a designer to succeed. 
Maker: Richard Tiles Ltd. 


§: Tiled entrance foyer. Machine-made tiles, 
six inches square, trimmed with hand-made 
faience and embossed figures picked out in 
white glaze. Except for the cill of the windou 
which is reminiscent of stonework, this is an 
example of tiled work well conceived in terms 
of its material. Designer: T. B. Jones. 
Maker: Pilkington’s Tiles Ltd. 
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THE PROPER USE OF CLAY 
AND GLAZE continued 


6: Embossed border tile. This example has 
been chosen because it is a piece of solid 
geometry in terms of clay; not, as too often, an 
attempt, that is doomed to failure, to repro- 
duce the sharp profiles appropriate to stone- 
work. Maker: The Campbell Tile Co Ltd. 


9: Embossed hand-made tile by Steven Sykes. 
The side-view, adjoining, shows the thinness 
of the tile and its liability to warp in manu- 
facture. Such irregularities, coupled with the 
highly individual style, demand special treat- 
ment in use. The purists go further and com- 
plain that Sykes’ tiles are more like pastry- 
making than clay. But is the analogy so 
inappropriate ? ‘Biscuit’ is a technical term in 
pottery and the patterned wheel for imprinting 
decoration is common to both trades. 


8: Samples of Steven Sykes’ tiles. The virtues 
of these designs are many — richness of inven- 


tion within a consistent artistic manner, 
pictorial subjects converted into pattern de- 
signs by stylisation, the centering of the pattern 


on each tile so that unwanted movement does 
not disturb a repeating design, and above all 
charm and sunshine. 


9: A fireplace using Steven Sykes’ material: 
an example of special treatment in which the 
tile as such is discarded and cut-outs are 
freely placed in cement rendering. Designer: 
A. V. Pilley. 
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ILE PICTURES 





Part of the south facade of the Regatta 
wurant at the South Bank Exhibition 

, designed by Misha Black and Alex- 
Gibson. The tile mural in black and 

as designed by Victor Pasmore, who 

s, ““The design was conceived, in collab- 

on with Gibson, the architect, essentially 
function of the architecture. Its purpose 

to echo at the back of the building the 

ve forms of the tree at the side, thus 
mphasising the unity of the restaurant and 
len; to break up the closed well caused by 

r) clusion of the bridge stairway within the 
rimeter of the building and to allow a 
tinuously mobile view-point at close 


11: Regatta Restaurant: a view of Victor 
Pasmore’s tile mural from the stairs to the 
Bailey bridge, which were included in the 
perimeter of the restaurant. Whatever one 
may think of the aims behind this design or of 
ts success in achieving them, it was not 
characteristic of tiles but a special composition 
that might have been executed in almost any 


material. 





mural for the Lincoln Dress Co. 





The chequered pattern of tiling is emphasised 
pale and darker background colour to 
fasten the flowing forms of the mural to the 
all and, in perspective, to enhance the 
llusion of the mirrored reflection. This is a 
skilful use of the capabilities of the medium. 
Designer: Fred Millett. 
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TILE PICTURES continued 


13: A pictorial design for fireplace tiling by 
James Dring which, in spite of being happily 
inventive and very well composed, would be 
too noticeable except in a room of very 
infrequent occupation. If the engaging young 
ladies were removed, it would be better purely 
as decoration. 


14: Tube-line panel for a florist’s shop. Tiles 
are used for their permanence and the stylisa- 
tion, as there is no question of repeating 
pattern, is carried only as far as the limita- 
tions of the medium demand. Designer: 
Reginald Till. Maker: Poole Pottery Ltd. 


PICTURE TILES 


15: ‘The Circus’, designed for hand-painting. 
Picture tiles, even when they are as good as 
these, have a very limited use and do not 
exploit the pattern-making possibilities of 
tiling. Designers: Clifford and Rosemary 
Ellis. Maker: Carter and Company Ltd. 


16: Tube-line decoration. Many picture tiles 
are made (by this technique and by hand- 
painting with a brush) of birds, flowers, fish, 
ships, human subjects and scenery. Few are as 
reticent in subject and as well composed as 
this one: mostly they refuse to retire into the 
background as pattern, claiming to be regarded 
as pictures, for which they are seldom good 
enough. Even the tile illustrated would be 
irritating in repetition because of its illusion of 
movement. Maker: Richards Tiles Ltd. 


17: Coronation souvenir tile three inches 
square. Heraldic devices already possess a 
decorative rather than pictorial character and 
are therefore very suitable for tiles. Designer: 
P. C. Young. Maker: A. Bell and Co Ltd. 
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‘ATTERNED TILES 


i 1n example from the Near East: one of a 
of coloured tiles made in the ’thirties by 
irmenian pottery for the restoration of the 

ue of Omar in Jerusalem. The Muslim 
tion, which bars naturalistic decoration 
ligious reasons, has produced a wealth of 
pattern design which stays flat on the 
giving it richness and texture, without 


ng the mind with unwanted pictorial 


} a ations. 


nch, black or colour on white. There is 
s a place in any age for simple geometri- 


19: Srencilled border, six inches by one half 
cal pattern. Maker: Richards Tiles Ltd. 


20: Tile with a crystal-structure pattern, and 

ise, 20a, in the Homes and Gardens 

lion of The South Bank Exhibition 1951 

} obbies and the Home’ section designed by 

| Robert and Roger Nicholson). The abstract 

motif makes an agreeable repetitive pattern. 
Maker: Pilkington’s Tiles Ltd. 





21: The tiled recess at the side is for the coal 
, bucket. On its own the lopsided design might 
seem awkward, but it could easily be balanced 


} J 


by the other elements in a room. A fireplace 
designed to merge with its surroundings 1s 
welcome amongst the present flood of preten- 


ious and falsely monumental fireplaces. For 


~ 


those who want something richer than the 
| delicate change of scale in the tilework, pat- 

terned tiles could be used. Designer: John 

Beadle. Maker: B. Finch and Co Ltd. 


= 


22: One from a series of tiled fireplaces. The 
firm’s idea, which is a good one, is to offer 
simple designs that are basically good and to 
let the customer choose coloured or patterned 
tiles to suit his own taste and the other things 
s room. Maker: Broad & Co Ltd. 
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23 and 24: Screen printed tiles and, 23a and 


24a, a fireplace made from each 


simplified silhouettes of flowers an 
suit the method of printing and do not exceed 


PATTERNED TILES continued 


set. The 


d figures 


the bounds of decorative pattern by too pictor- 
ial a treatment. Similarly, the rough draughts- 


manship of the geometric details 


gives a 


sparkle to the design, when seen at a short 


distance. Designer (tiles): Peggy 


Angus. 


Maker: Carter and Co Ltd. Designer ( fire- 
place): David Pye. Maker: F. C. Meadows 


Fireplaces . 


26: Screen-printed tiles designed to 


build up 


into larger patterns on the wall, but each a 


complete unit of pattern in itself. 
Pilkington’s Tiles Ltd. 


25: Fireplace of faience and screen-printed 
tiles, together with a detail of the tile, 2§a. 


Maker: 


The intake grilles might have been to tile size 
to avoid the cut tiles. Designer: T. B. Jones 


Maker: Pilkington’s Tiles Ltd. 
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ILE PATTERNS 


jeometrical tube-line pattern in different 
. This design is half way between the 
dual patterned tile and the new kind 
incomplete until it is made into a 
all, for the different colour- 


allow the construction of patterns at a 


non the x 


scale than the single tile. Designer: 
inald Till. Maker: Carter & Co Ltd. 


Tiles used in a school hall by architects 
, Rosenberg and Mardall. The indivi- 

, 28a, is so abstract as to be almost 
and yet, alternating with plain 

the wall, it builds a pattern of a grand 

d richness. It is not, however, one with 


different pattern-ways. Designer: 


ggy Angus. Maker: Carter & Co Ltd. 


: This shows how the simpler the design of 


lividual tile (here it is merely a diagonal 


on into two colours) the greater is the 


ange of patterns to be made with it. Designer: 


Peggy Angus. 


Maker: Carter & Co Ltd. 
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Plywood stacking chair 


IN A NEW RANGE of contemporary furniture now being produced by 
Kandya Ltd the most interesting item is the stacking chair, 2 and 5, 
which will soon be available to the public. It makes use of a method of 
construction which is comparatively new in this country though it has 
been used successfully for some time in Scandinavia. It was because of 
this and because Kandya’s felt there was no one with the specialised 
knowledge and necessary experience of forming plywood here, that the 
firm chose a Danish designer, Carl Jacobs, to carry out the work. Even 
then it took seven months to develop and, before the final version was 
approved, many models, drawings and 25 full scale prototypes were 
made. 

The development of the silhouette shape, 3, for the plywood back 
and seat was a long process and involved a great deal of experiment. 
The seat is formed in two stages on a jig under heat, the arms being 
wrapped round underneath the seat and attached with resin cement. 
The ‘jig saw’ joint is an additional safeguard though it is chiefly 
valuable as an aid to assembly. The beech faced plywood was specially 
prepared for Kandya’s as it was found that the normal product was 
not satisfactory for this purpose. 

Great care also had to be exercised in designing the legs and frame- 
work as full consideration had to be given to both appearance and con- 
venience of stacking. The seat is attached to the framework with three 
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brass screws and when the chairs are packed for transit the 
seats and frames may be stacked separately, 4. The legs 
are of beech with dowel and resin cement joints. 

The compact and delicate shape of the chair can be seen, 
but it is also extremely light, strong and comfortable. In 
the LCC South Bank restaurant 300 chairs have been in- 
stalled, 1, where, despite continual hard use over a period of 
several months they have proved very satisfactory. They will 
retail at approximately £3 9s 6d and may be fitted at extra 
cost with a detachable rubberised hair cushion covered with 
a David Whitehead fabric. 

The table, 6, of beech with a walnut veneered top was 
also designed by Jacobs. The folding flaps which are 
attached with continuous wire hinges are supported under- 
neath by simple turn-buttons on the side rail. The firm is 
also producing a new range of unit furniture, and three 
examples are shown here, 7, 8 and g. They have solid 
African walnut carcases, polished dark, and drawer fronts 
in straight grained French walnut with natural finish. These 
were designed by the firm’s designer, P. K. Bridson, whose 
approach has been clearly influenced by the Dane. __J.E.B. 
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THE ROYAL COLLEGE OF ART exhibition for 
Coronation Year which has been designed by 
students under the direction of Sir Hugh 
Casson, is now on show at the Victoria and 
Albert Museum until August 9. This time 
emphasis has been given to the contribution 
which the college has made to industry 
since its reorganisation in 1948, and the 
exhibition includes a selection of designs 
which are already in production, by past 
students who are now working with various 
industrial organisations. This provides an 
opportunity for a much more realistic assess- 
ment of development than has been possible 
hitherto. It would be valuable, as an indica- 
tion of the achievement of the College in 
placing designers in industry, to have similar 
exhibitions at regular intervals, perhaps once 
every five years. Of the 52 students leaving 
the Design Schools this year, 40 have already 
obtained posts in industry as designers. 

All the examples illustrated here can be 
seen at the exhibition and are current 
designs by students attending the Schools 
of Ceramics, Textiles, Silversmithing, Woods, 
Metals and Plastics and the Department of 
Industrial Glass. 


The Victoria and Albert Museum is open week- 
days 10 am — 6 pm. Sundays 2.30 pm — 6 pm. 





Although, in the School of Ceramics, 
considerable emphasis is still placed on the 
production of decorative patterns for 
‘blanks’ supplied by pottery firms, the 
illustration, 1, shows that some students 
are experimenting with new shapes. The 
tall vase with an abstract pattern in grey 
and yellow, and the cruet decorated in two 
shades of green, both by R. B. Fefferson 
2nd year) are clearly influenced by 
Scandinavian designs. It is doubtful if 
they are sufficiently related to the needs 
of Stoke-on-Trent to be of much signi- 
ficance. The vinegar jar, on the other 
hand, by R. Van Ruykevelt (3rd year) 
with black, yellow and white decoration, 
shows an approach which ts more likely to 
carry weight in the Potteries. 

In the School of Textiles, considerable 
progress has been made over the past year 
in printed fabrics. Designs show more 
variety and a more imaginative treatment 
of naturalistic motifs than before. Students 
appear to attach greater importance to 
accurate drawing and less to stylised 
renderings of plants and flowers. The 
high standard of draughtsmanship in 
many examples should do much to stimu- 
late a more original approach to design 
in the popular mass-production trade. 
The large flower design, 2, by James 
Lacey (3rd year) in yellow, grey and 
green, and the leaf skeleton design, 3, by 
Janet Hammatt (3rd year), both on white 
cotton, are more conventional and less 
interesting than the more realistically 
treated designs in the exhibition. The 
fruit design, 4, in green and yellow on 
cambric is by Pat Albeck (3rd year). This 
design has been bought by Horrockses 
Fashions Ltd. 

The use of motifs derived from nature is 
evident also in some of the Facquard 
woven fabrics. The fruit design, §, in 
cotton, by Harry Davey (3rd year) with 
its realistic drawing and modelling is a 
remarkable achievement which should be 
of some interest to the trade, though the 
design itself could have been more inven- 
tive. Two versions with different size 
repeats have been produced, one in yellow 
and brown and the other in black and red. 
The figure motif in the design by Allan 
Barnes, a double faced hanging in cotton, 
6, is an excellent example of a semi- 
abstraction derived from nature. 

It is noticeable that more attention is at 
last being paid, in the School of Woods, 
Metals and Plastics to design in materials 
other than wood. This is an encouraging 
sign, for plastics, a group of widely vary- 
ing materials important in_ product 
design, deserve much more study from 


students under instruction in this school. 
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same time students from the School 
ersmithing are also showing interest 
rduct design, largely owing to the 
hat the opportunities for designers 
silversmithing industry are limited. 
activities overlap to some extent 
here is a strong case here for co- 
wing the work of these two schools 

vide students with a general training 
, 1 aspects of product design. One 
example is the flask, 7, by 
A. G. S. Benney (3rd year 
produced in the School of Silversmithing. 
It made of black 
plastic cup which clips onto the flask. In 
his way it ts possible to dispense with the 
thread, 
with screw-on cups, collects dirt and is 
difficult The cup could be im- 
proved further by rounding off the bottom 
edge. The wood mock-up of the REMING- 
TON razor case, 8, by Alan Irvine (3rd 
year) to be moulded in plastic, and the 
vood and metal mock-up for a typewriter 
case, 9, by Raymonde Reilly (3rd year 
were produced in the School of Woods, 
Metals and Plastics. It is difficult to see 
that the typewriter was any more than an 


vacuum 


which was 


aluminium with a 


which on normal types of flask 


to clean. 


exercise in a traditional form. 
Of most interest among the furniture on 





show is a reclining chair, 11, also designed 
by Alan Irvine. It is extremely comfort- 
able and the formed ply seat, which is 


upholstered with rubberised hair, is 
supported on a tubular steel frame 
finished in satin chrome. The seat 1s 


attached to the frame with a wooden 
positioning bar on the chair back and two 
clips underneath the seat, which, with the 
frame, has been designed to stack separ- 
ately. The 


mahogany and beech with a rosewood 


radiogram cabinet, 10, in 
veneered front, is another design by Alan 
Irvine, who qualified as an architect before 
becoming a student at the College. The 
chair, 12, by Aidron Duckworth (2nd 
year) is an experiment in laminated wood 
beech with blackbean 
veneer on the back and arm rests. It has 
a fitted foam rubber cushion. 

Students in the Department of Indus- 
trial Glass have been carrying out some 


construction in 


interesting experiments in new techniques. 
The soda-lime glass dishes, 13, by G. P. 
Baxter (3rd year) are made of clear glass 
over which is fused a layer of coloured 
glass. The dishes are shaped on metal 





formers inside an oven so that by gravity 
they take up the shape of the formers. 
The two dishes on the right are intaglio 


cut on the coloured surface to reveal the 
clear glass. The decoration on _ the 


| 
' 
: 


circular dish has been achieved by sand- 
b/] . 
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Economy through the use of interchangeable parts 


INTRODUCED ON THIS PAGE is a new range of light- 
ing fittings by Allom Brothers Ltd, with Peter 
Bell as consultant designer. The firm has, in the 
past, built up a reputation for large architectural 
fittings, most of them specially made. This range 
is a new departure. From the beginning, the design 
problem was considered in terms of a minimum 
number of interchangeable parts from which a 
wide range of fittings could be assembled. 

The illustrations have been selected from the 
complete range to show all the interchangeable 
parts and the alternative lampshades. From the 
production aspect, interchangeability has been 
pushed almost to its limits. At the same time, a 
range of fittings has been evolved which in their 
own way are just as original as any of the recent 
continental and transatlantic designs which have 
had so much influence in this country. Their 
originality stems more from ingenious technical 
devices and applications than from eye-catching 
oddities in design. 

The wall bracket, 1, illustrates most clearly the 
basic parts referred to above. The conical shade on 
this fitting is partly metal spinning and partly 
translucent PERSPEX. The three alternative shades, 
which are also used for pendant fittings and the 
single lamp table model, are either of buckram, 2, 
spun aluminium, 3, or half spinning and half 
buckram, 4. Further variations are introduced by 
the use of different colours. The shades can, of 
course, be used either way up for direct or indirect 
illumination. The small conical spinning at the 
apex of the shade is a lamp holder and shade 
holder and common to all the fittings. There are 
three types of arm available for use in the wall 
fittings, the multiple pendant fittings and one is 
also used in the table lamp. These can be seen in 
1, 2 and 3. The standard cover plate for the wall 
and ceiling connections incorporates a new type of 
rubber ‘push-on’ device. 

Illustrations 3 to 7 show a patented, ingenious 
Sliding handgrip (except in 4 where it is fixed) 
which allows the lamp to be moved to any desired 
position simply and easily, in one action. It will 
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New range of light fittings 


H. McG. Dunnett 
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then stay where it is put. The grip is moulded plastic in two sections 
and encloses the flex. In the table lamp, 3, the column measures 30 
inches. The other table model, §, is the same height but is fitted with 
two lamps and a larger shade, the flexes being contained in the two 
slender arms fixed in the handgrip. A similar version has been designed 
as a floor standard with three lamps and a larger shade. The ceiling 
pendant, 4, shows the standard method of assembly for all multiple 
pendant lamps, but the possibility of employing four kinds of shade, 
of using them directly or indirectly, and with three alternative shapes 
of arm, gives 24 different fittings without counting colour variations 
in buckram and metal. 

The last two illustrations show the most original conceptions of the 
range. The wall standard, 6, is screwed to the skirting and the stirrup 
is screwed to the wall. The handgrip can then be slid up and down 
the tube so that the lamp may be set in any position from the vertical 
to the limit of extension permitted by the stirrup. The lamp and 
shade are hung from the bracket and therefore always remain vertical 
whatever the position of the arm. The last illustration, 7, is of a wall 
standard which is unique in design. The bowed floor to ceiling sup- 
port is of cadmium-plated steel tubing of a length to fit a room of 
present-day dimensions. Its natural springiness is utilised to hold the 
rubber-tipped floor and ceiling brackets in the angles of the wall. 
In spite of the curve the lamp arm moves freely, while the lamp, as 
in the previous fitting, is hung to keep it vertical in all positions. 
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This control desk 





is one of Imhofs new range 





of standard products. 





They do cases, cabinets and 





> © > 


racks, too, as well as 





designing jobs specially 


for you. 











Worth remembering ! 





REC. DESIGN NO. BICONE Ano 7 


























Sheet metal fabrication 


ALFRED IMHOF LTD., 112-116 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C.1. MUS 7878 








Contemporary design 
at its best 


The ‘LYNX’ Cistern demonstrates modern 
industrial design well applied to sanitary 
engineering. A newly designed W.C. Pan 
and Lavatory Basin now complete this very 
good-looking Toilet Suite. 











The ‘LYNX’ Cistern can be 
had in Black Duranite or (as shown) 
in White or Coloured ware. Perfect hygiene, 

smooth mechan- 
ical _ efficiency, 
powerful — flush 
conforming to 
B.S.S. 1125 and 


Water Works Specifications. High or Low Level —_ pateunome cenrre 








make W.C. Seats and Flush Pipes. Secure illus- 
oe ' trated details from Division K, SHIRES & CO. [RRS 
rcp (LONDON) LTD., GUISELEY, YORKS 26 SIORE STREET WEA 
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DIA year book 


THE DIA YEAR BOOK AND MEMBERSHIP LIST 
1953 is now available. The main feature this 
year deals with the exhibition ‘Register 
Your Choice’, held last March at the Char- 
ing Cross underground station. The com- 
ments of visitors to the exhibition are prin- 
ted alongside photographs which compare 
each item of furniture in the two rooms. 
Most of the comments favour the contem- 
porary room but several visitors thought 
the comparison to be unfair. In a preface to 
this feature it is disclosed that about £500 
was subscribed by DIA members to make 
the exhibition possible, and acknowledg- 
ment is made to the many persons who gave 
voluntary assistance. 

DIA activities have 
strong in the Manchester and Bristol 
regions. The Northampton region formed a 
panel of design critics to comment on mem- 
bers’ work. 

The cover of the YEAR BOOK was designed 
by Donald Dewar Mills: the typography by 
Raymond Philp. Copies, price 1s, may be 
obtained from the Secretary, The Design 
and Industries Association, 13 Suffolk 
Street, Haymarket, London swt. 


been particularly 


Design course at Ashridge 


The Design and Industries Association is 
holding its annual week-end course, entitled 
‘Design for Selling’, at Ashridge House, 
near Berkhamsted, from September 18-21. 
The inclusive fee for the course is £3 15s od 
and further details may be obtained from the 
Secretary,’ Ashridge, Berkhamsted, Herts. 


Souvenir loving cup 





This souvenir loving cup to commemorate the 
Coronation of Her Majesty Queen Elizabeth 
II was designed by Milner Gray for Courage 
& Co Ltd, the London brewers. The cup is in 
off-white glazed earthenware with engraved 
decoration in black and with deep pink applied 
by hand. The obverse is decorated with an 
equestrian portrait of the Queen. Maker: 
Doulton & Co Lt 


Furniture production course 


A course on furniture production, organised 
by the Furniture Development Council, will 
be held at the University of Nottingham 
from August 31 — September 4. The course 
includes lectures, discussions and visits to 
two research associations and there will be 
one lecture on ‘Designing Furniture for use 
and Production’. The inclusive fee for the 
course is £9 9s. Application forms and 
details from the Furniture Development 
Council, 11 Adelphi Terrace, London wcz. 
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Textiles at the ICA 


The Institute of Contemporary Arts, in 
collaboration with THE AMBASSADOR, is 
planning a textile exhibition to be held in 
September in its gallery at 17-18 Dover 
Street, London wi. Its purpose will be to 
promote contemporary textile design in 
Great Britain. Some leading artists are 
being commissioned to prepare designs for 
the exhibition. 


Wool promotion 


A travelling exhibition sponsored by the 
leading knitting wool manufacturers and the 
International Wool Secretariat, called 
‘Knitting Wool Fair’, will tour leading 
British stores from late September onwards. 
The exhibition is being designed by James 
Gardner who, writing in a recent issue of the 
new journal WOOL WINDOW, stressed the 
importance of good display techniques as an 
aid to the promotion of greater sales in wool. 
He emphasised, in his article, the need for 
experiment and the employment of trained 
designers if the standard of shop window 
display is to be raised. ““To make display a 
real medium for selling’, he wrote, “‘we 
must employ brains and provide equip- 
ment, opportunity and confidence.” 


Design courses 

Three courses on design for members of the 
retail trade are being organised by the 
CoID. From September 21-26, a pottery 
course will be held at the Wedgwood 
Memorial College, Barlaston, Stoke-on- 
Trent; from October 5-9, a soft furnishings 
course will be held at Attingham Park, 
Nr Shrewsbury; from October 12-16, a 
furniture course will be held, also at 
Attingham Park. Further information may 
be obtained from the Retail Officer, CoID. 


A new cooker 


An unusual feature of the new REVO‘ Monarch’ 
electric cooker is the position of the switches, 
which are placed on top of the splash plate 
instead of the more usual position at the side 
of the oven. This allows the oven to be wider 
and the switches to be operated and serviced 
without stooping. The racks and meat-tin 


slide out without tilting to form shelves. The 
finish is cream vitreous enamel, but the appear- 
ance could be improved by simpler handles. 
Revo Electric Co. Ltd. 


Maker: 











Central School design 





At the annual exhibition of students’ work 


at the LCC Central School of Arts and 
Crafts, the industrial design department 
had little work on show, although there 
appeared to be the promise of much more 
behind the scenes. J. Scott Smith, a student 
who is leaving this year with a diploma 
with distinction, has specialised in solid- 
fuel burning equipment for domestic 
heating. His design for a closed stove of cast 
iron with a cast stove surrounding jacket 
showed an intelligent approach to the use of 
an unconventional material, although it had 
not been built as a working prototype. 

In the furniture department, two out- 
standing pieces were a laminated moulded 
wooden chair by Martin C. Grierson (see 
above), also a diploma student with distinc- 
tion, and a sectional storage unit for wall 
mounting by Tomas Verangio. 

The diplomas were presented by Walter 
J. Worboys, Chairman of the CoID. 


Design appointment 


The atias Lighting Division of Thorn 
Electrical Industries Ltd has _ recently 
appointed John Reid as design consultant. 
Mr Reid, who designed the range of 
‘Forrest Modern’ lighting fittings for the 
Company’s subsidiary, George Forrest & 
Sons Ltd, will extend his activities to the 
design of industrial and commercial 
fluorescent lighting equipment. 


Guide book to chemicals 


The Association of British Chemical Manu- 
facturers has issued a new booklet entitled 
‘Press Guide to British Chemicals and their 
Manufacturers’. The booklet is intended 
for the use of journalists, lecturers and 
others who need quick references to reliable 
sources of information. It is based on an 
alphabetical list of chemical products and 
with each product is the name and tele- 
phone number of an official who has been 
authorised to answer inquiries. The booklet 
is free and those interested should write to 
The Association of British Chemical 
Manufacturers, 166 Piccadilly, London wt. 


AA exhibition 


The annual exhibition of work by students 
of the Architectural Association will be 
open at 34 Bedford Square wc1 from 
August 5-13. Weekdays 10 am to 6 pm. 
Saturday 10 am to 2 pm. 
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Thief-proof soap pump 


This new liquid soap pump has many ad- 
vantages over earlier types of soap dispenser 
and is to be fitted throughout the carriages 
of British Railways. It is fixed to the wall 
with a bracket which is enclosed within the 
case ye bracket and case are joined 1 vith a 
recessed steel pin which can only be removed 
with a special tool. The pump is thus virtually 
thief-proof. The soap is delivered by pressing 
the plunger and the makers claim the pump 
saves 67 per cent of the soap used in the tip- 
up type of dispenser. Special filler cans can 
be supplied by the firm. These are designed 
to reduce time and effort in refilling the 
pumps where they are installed in quantity. 
Maker: Waddington & Duval Ltd. 





Furniture film strips 


Of the Furniture Development Council’s 
four new film strips, produced by Dennis 
Young, the last, ‘A Room of Your Own’, is 
most likely to stimulate interest in furniture 
and furnishing the home. This is the story of 
a family’s new flat and the way in which it is 
planned with contemporary furniture and 
old furniture adapted to suit the new 








arrangement. It focuses on furnishing the 
daughter’s bed- sitting room and the boys’ 
bedroom which is planned also for study 
and play. This film strip rounds off the 
series and shows how the lessons in the 
first three may be put into practice. The 
first, ‘How Our Furniture is Made’, tells 
something of the wood and machinery used 
in making furniture; the second, ‘Furniture 
As You Like It’, encourages thoughtful 
consideration of its purpose and appearance 
and compares different styles, suggesting 
that much is unwisely accepted merely 
because it is familiar; the third, ‘Planning a 
Bedroom’, makes successful use of a plan 
with movable models representing the 
furniture. The film strips can be obtained 
from the Educational Foundation for 
Visual Aid, 33 Queen Anne Street, London 
WI. 


Design lectures 


Bound copies of the series of lectures on in- 
dustrial design given last winter in Glasgow 
DESIGN November 1952 page 34, December 
1952 page 33 and April 1953 page 34) may 
be obtained from the Education Section, 
CoID, price 1s 3d including postage. The 
titles of the lectures are “The Importance of 
Design Today’ by Sir Gerald Barry; ‘The 
Problems of the Designer’ by John Barnes, 
Director, Allan-Bowden Ltd; ‘The Re- 
tailer’s Responsibility in Design’ by George 
Breeze, Director, Lewis’s Ltd; ‘An Indus- 
trialist’s Views on Design Policy’ by W. J. 
Worboys, Director, ICI Ltd, Chairman 
CoID; and ‘Design Policy and the Public’ 
by Gordon Russell, Director CoID. 


CoID touring exhibition 


The CoID touring exhibition of contem- 
porary furnishings which has already 
visited retail stores in Birmingham, Leeds, 
Manchester, Hull, Norwich, Sunderland, 
Bristol and Loughborough will open at 
Hope & Wild (Furnishings) Ltd, Derby 
on August 21 until September 4. 


Planning small homes 


YOUR ELIZABETHAN HOME will be the title of 
a book to be published by the NEWS 
CHRONICLE in the Autumn on the contem- 
porary attitude towards the small house, its 
equipment and furnishing. It will also 
contain an analysis of the results of a series 
of NEWS CHRONICLE Home Planning Com- 
petitions which formed the subject of a 
recent exhibition at the Building Centre. 





Indian Students’ Hostei 


The living room of the warden’s flat in the nex 





Y MCA Indian Students Union and Hostel, 
Fitzroy Square, London W1. The sideboard is from the HILLEPLAN range of unit furniture in 
walnut and agba, designed by Robin Day and made by 
co d with a David Whitehead fabric and is made by A. Reason and Sons Ltd, and the table 
in mahogany is by G. W. Evans Ltd. The Brussels carpet is olive-green and the ‘Jaborandi’ 
urtain fabric was designed by Sylvia Chalmers for Heal’s Contracts Ltd who designed and 


hed the interiors in collaboration with Ralph Tubbs, the architect. 
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S. Hille & Co Ltd, the armchair is 





Building board by a new 
technique 


“Every BARTREV press operated in this 
country will save half a million pounds 
worth of imports . . . by converting home- 
grown waste timber into first-class building 
board. Every press exported will so reduce 
the world cost of board that imports will be 
correspondingly cheaper.” That is the 
claim by Bartrev Ltd, the creators of a new 
machine which produces timber board from 
wood waste by a continuous process. 

‘his mass-produced board costs con- 
siderably less than similar board derived 
from batch mould processes. It is four feet 
wide and can be cut to any desired length. 
Its density can be varied, its finish plain or 
paper surfaced; it can be directly paint 
sprayed, distempered, or veneered; it can 
be worked like ordinary wood with normal 
wood-working tools; it is fire-resistant, 
sterile and vermin free. It is, in fact, of vital 
importance to the wood-using industries, 
for at least 60 per cent of every tree felled 
today is wasted, in the form of chips, cut- 
tings, tops and branches. 

The first BARTREV press has been installed 
at Marks Tey, near Colchester. It has taken 
14 years of intensive research to develop this 
press, and the actual machinery itself has 
been designed with a view to saving space, 
easy servicing and appearance. The layout, 
colouring and furnishing of the various 
factory buildings have been the respon- 
sibility of Gaby Schreiber, the design 
consultant for Vere Engineering Co Ltd, 
the sole manufacturing agents for the 
United Kingdom. Even the descriptive and 
promotion material (see above) — whether 
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intended for the technician or the layman - 
is of a consistently high standard. The 
brochure is particularly impressive. 


New trade organisation 


The inaugural luncheon of the new Fibre 
Building Board Development Organisation 
was held recently at the Apothecaries Hall, 
London. The Organisation has been formed 
to promote and extend the use of fibre 
building board in Great Britain and it is 
intended to form an information service 
which will be available to all sections of 
the public. Manufacturers from Great 
Britain, eight European countries and one 
from Canada are represented. The Govern- 
ing Council has appointed Basil Marriot, an 
architect and writer on architectural sub- 
jects, as Technical Director. Mr Marriot 
joined the staff of the CoID in 1946 and 
later was appointed Architectural Adviser 
to Radiation Ltd. 


Belgian exhibition 


The 1953 Salon de l’Enfance at the Palais 
des Beaux Arts, Brussels, taking place in 
September, will include a section called 
‘Homes Today’, sponsored by the society 
‘Formes Nouvelle’. It will be centred round 
a model house furnished with Knoll Inter- 
national furniture, the American firm whose 
new showroom in Germany was reviewed in 
DESIGN January pages 12-14. 
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British designed exhibit for 
Bulawayo 


These illustrations show the exhibit of the 
Schlesinger Organisation which forms part 
of the Rhodes Centenary Exhibition at 
Bulawayo, opened recently by Her Majesty 
Queen Elizabeth, the Queen Mother. The 
exhibit was designed by W. M. de Majo 
and his associate L. Bramberg in co-opera- 
tion with Simon Hodge of Johannesberg, 
the Schlesinger Organisation’s consultant 
designer. The Rhodes Centenary coincides 
with the Golden Jubilee of the Organisation 
and the exhibit, which covers an area of 
4,000 square feet, tells the story of the Com- 
pany’s growth since it was founded 50 years 
ago by the late I. W. Schlesinger. Today the 
Organisation comprises nearly 150 com- 
panies and its activities include real estate, 
assurance, banking, entertainment, film 
production, catering, publicity and retail 
stores. 

Among the special displays there is a scale 
model of a composite city made up of over 
100 buildings and estates belonging to the 
Organisation. The entrance to the exhibit 
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above) and the trade reception area (below 
show the use of contemporary furniture, 
fabrics and fittings supplied by well-known 
British manufacturers. The exhibit was 
partially constructed and pre-assembled in 
London before being shipped to Africa. 
The general contractors were A. Davies & 
Co (Shopfitters) Ltd. 








The buyer’s choice 


siIR: For the Coronation we produced a 
souvenir gilt embossed postcard (DESIGN 
June pages 14 and 18) on instructions from 
British Artware. The card was completely 
rejected by the chief stationery distributors 
and the main chain stores, representing the 
bulk of the reputable sales outlets for goods 
of this kind. A few hundred cards were 
disposed of. Yet the card was chosen by the 
Council of Industrial Design as a Highly 
Commended Souvenir, and featured in 
DESIGN. Several artists, 
publishers and print- 
ers tell me of similar 
experiences of their 
own. 

The card was offered 
at a competitive price. 
I showed it to num- 
erous acquaintances in 
diverse income groups, 
and am convinced that 
the card would have 
had quite good sales, 
even though it was not 
intended for the mass 
market, if it had been 
stocked and reasonably displayed in suitable 
shops. 

This is neither a matter of a manufac- 
turer’s design consciousness, nor a question 
of public taste. Instead, success or failure 
depends entirely on the selection made by 
a dozen or so key buyers, and on their ideas 
of public taste. Perhaps the buyers them- 
selves have very conservative personal 
tastes; may be they just cannot believe 
that there has been any improvement in 
design appreciation; possibly they are 
reluctant to do business with firms they 
have not dealt with for at least a few pre- 
vious Coronations. 

Since comparatively minute firms of 
publishers and printers are prepared to take 
their chances with these productions, could 
not the distributive giants accept the very 
much smaller risk of trial orders and fair 
counter space ? 

The Council has achieved so much 
vis-a-vis makers and buyers in this field; 
could it not attempt also to put some 
enlightenment in the way of the all-impor- 
tant stalwarts who guard the approaches 
to the public ? 





PETER SIEBER 

Director 

Graphis Press Ltd 

1§ Kingsbury Terrace 
London NI 


Designer-manufacturers 


SIR: I am writing in support of Mr Dennis 
Beytagh’s letter (DESIGN July page 37) which 
states the problems of the small designer- 
manufacturers, and suggests that they 
should “get together’’ for exhibition pur- 
poses. 

This is an extremely sensible approach to 
the problem, both from the point of view 
of obtaining a sufficiently large range of 
goods to make an exhibition worth while, 
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Foreign light fittings reviewed 


Neuzeitliche Leuchten, Alexander Koch, 
Alexander Koch, GMBH, Stuttgart, 29.50 DM. 


Alec Tiranti Ltd, 49s. 


How SIMPLE IT IS TO WRITE ABOUT this 
collection of lamp standards and ligh. fit- 
tings from different countries in the manner 
of fine art criticism —‘spacial relations’, 
‘fervour of conviction’, ‘isolated aspects’ 
and so forth—with the personal prejudices 
of the writer playing, of course, an impor- 
tant part. To the professional designer such 
an approach is a form of escapism. Indus- 
trial design is design to sell, and officers of the 
CoID are no doubt asking themselves how 
these models should affect the policy of 
British manufacturers. On this plane of hard 
realities there is much to perplex and 
disquiet us. That somewhat similar designs 
have been selling for many years can easily 
be demonstrated. But will they continue to 
sell ? And will our customers abroad accept 
this style of product from us ? 

There is also the question of price, as is 
appreciated by F. Height and V. A. Hind- 
ley, who, writing in the Royal College of 
Art magazine ARK (November 1952), warn 
us that in spite “of fantastically contrived 
arguments for their validity in the industrial 
age (many) new and exciting shapes. . . are 
in fact) elaborately hand-made works 
calling for costly materials and rare crafts- 
manshin’. Not one price is quoted in the 
book under review. 

In one respect, however, the fine art 
critic gives us a useful lead. We can learn 
something from sources, derivations and the 
interweaving of styles, perhaps a bit of 
Kunstgeschichte. The models collected by 
Herr Koch may, for instance, be compared 
with those in that excellent 25 years’ old 
album, LICHT UND BELEUCHTUNG (Recken- 
dort, Berlin, 1928). Many of the examples 
might be moved from one publication to the 
other without seeming much out of place. 
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There are, of course, minor variations. 
Spun metal reflectors have opened them- 
selves out at the top, rather like diabolo 
spools, and have become pierced with small 
holes or stars. The upright portion of a 
lamp standard must now be raked forward. 
But by and large we have the mixture as 
before. The same clinical, three-pronged 
legs — now giraffe-like and adjustable — the 
same bent tubes, shallow glasses, skirts, 
louvres, and the counterweight arms, so 
reminiscent of my father’s famous SURPRISE 
pendant. 

A device, tried in the mid-’thirties and 
dismissed as grossly inefficient, has re- 
appeared and is shown above. It consists of 
a metal reflector throwing upwards a beam 
of light onto a shallow dish which reflects 
it down again. Ata DIA Quiz of that period 
it was rejected on the score that such a 
design would only be ‘fit for its purpose’ at 
a spiritualistic seance. 

That the products of France and England 
have been virtually excluded is noteworthy. 
Both countries, so it is alleged in the fore- 
word, show a conservative attitude. Applied 
to France this generalisation is plain non- 
sense. As for English designers and manu- 
facturers — well, if we are somewhat con- 
servative, is it not because we have learnt, 
the hard way, to be chary about too much 
experimentation ? This country more than 
others lives by exports and although at 
home we have periodic epidemics of Zeit- 
geist in design, those who, at the last resort, 
accept financial responsibility for their 
judgment are continually wondering 
whether their customers abroad require 
these ‘modern’ shapes from them. In my 
own experience there has been little 
evidence that they do. R D. BEST 





ABOVE, LEFT: Wall bracket of solid brass with 
a polished finish. Lower side of reflector- 


dome finished flat white. Maker: Gotham 


Lighting Corp, New York 


ABOVE: Floor lamp with tubular steel columns 
sprayed black with white aluminium reflectors 
Designer: Moor. Maker: Bronzewaren- 
fabrik AG, Turgi. 


BELOW: Bedside lamp for use as wall or table 


fitting. Designer and maker: J. T. Kalmar, 
Vienna. 
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and of reducing costs to the individual 
exhibitor. 

I should like to extend this idea to include 
some form of co-operative marketing 
scheme. The small designer-manufacturer 
of contemporary furniture cannot afford 
the luxury of full-time representatives, and 
it is unlikely that repre: atatives for ‘tradi- 
tional’ furniture will do much good with 
‘contemporary’ as an ‘extra line’; but one 
representative for a group of contemporary 
manufacturers should be able to effect a 
considerable increase of business. 

In general, I believe that co-operation 
between comparable small businesses can 
pay greater dividends than can unrestricted 
private enterprise and competition. 

R. L. BROADBENT 
Director 

Holton Builders Ltd 
Wragby, Lincoln 


‘Full blooded’ carpets 


SIR: It was interesting to read about the 
design policy of Carpet Trades Ltd (DESIGN 
July pages 24-27), and as a retailer it is 
stimulating to know that the firm goes to 
some trouble and expense in the design of 
its products. 

I feel that there is room for experiment 
with the type of technique that the carpet 
trade is so successful and good at, namely, 
a lot of pattern and a lot of colours. Spots, 
small squares, stripes and the like have 
their place. but they do not give the de- 
signers who are used to ‘full blooded’ work 


much scope. The difficulty I foresee, and 
one which I have experienced, will be for 
the designer experienced in the ‘Persian 
and Autumn Leaf School’ to be at one with 
the contemporary movement. 

GEOFFREY DUNN 

Chairman 

H. G. Dunn & Sons Ltd 

Bromley, Kent 


Outdoor seats 


SIR: I would like to encourage the CoID to 
hold competitions for other items of street 
furniture similar to the recent one for out- 
door seats (DESIGN June pages 30-32). For 
particular buildings, or schemes, it may be 
more appropriate for the architect, or 
designer, to design his own furniture to 
achieve a particular effect. But such a 
course is expensive and can only rarely be 
afforded. It is even more important, in my 
view, that the architect should have at his 
finger tips a wide variety of good stock 
designs to choose from for everyday use. 
The deplorable standard of street furniture 
design in this country is evident to every- 
body who cares to look about him in our 
towns. But it is only the designer, who has 
searched the market for better designs with- 
out success, or who has tried to interest 
manufacturers in better designs with equal 
lack of success, except at high cost or the 
promise of large orders, who knows that the 
problem can only be tackled on a national, 
ie, a mass-production basis. 


NOEL TWEDDELI 
11 Blomfield Road 
London w9 


Previous issues 


DESIGN June pages 14 and 18: The postcard 
souvenir was designed by John Tomkins 
and produced by Graphis Press Ltd for 
British Artware Ltd. The embossing was 
carried out by G. E. Jackson & Co Ltd. 
DESIGN June pages 30-32: In the feature on 
‘Outdoor Seats’ Gilliam & Co Ltd should 
have been mentioned as winners of a Second 
Class award. 

DESIGN July page 9: The maker for all special 
furniture for the Standard Motor Co Ltd 
showroom, incorrectly given as Nicholls & 
Jones Ltd, was Nicholls & Janes Ltd. 
DESIGN July page 31: The maker of the 
spectacles shown in illustration 6 was M. 
Wiseman & Co Ltd and not the British Op- 
tical Co Ltd. 


DESIGN July page 36: The captions for the 
illustrations showing fabrics ‘Penang’ and 
‘Harlequin’ should have been transposed. 
DESIGN July page 36: The name of the de- 
signer of the wire-tying machine produced 
by Seal-less Strapping Ltd is A. B. Kirk- 
bride and not A. B. Kirkbridge. 





DESIGN: Binding cases 


Copies of DESIGN for 1952 with title page 
and index can be bound for 12s 6d post free. 
The binding case alone can be supplied for 
4s 6d. Copies and remittances should be 
sent direct to Benham & Co Ltd, 12 Cuiver 
Street, Colchester, Essex. 


DESIGN 
SUBSCRIPTION RATES: 25s a year, post free, 


from the Circulation Manager, DESIGN, or 
2s a copy from newsagents or booksellers. 
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PRINT 





exclusively engaged 

in producing high quality 
publicity material 

by all processes. 

A brochure, showcard, 
three-dimensional display 
or sixteen-sheet poster 
can be designed 

and produced complete. 


May we assist you? 





ete & ke rs (Showcards) Ltd. ° 


FARADAY ST., MANCHESTER 1. 


Tel. : CENTRAL 4965 
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The Full T’me Furniture School for the Furniture 
and Allied traces offers a basic course, of two years 
full-time training, for those wishing to enter the 
industry as craftsmen, designers, draughtsmen or as 
candidates for managerial posts. For those wishing 
to specialise, i.e., in design, a third year can be 
arranged and is recommended. 

The College also provides training for apprentices 
and learners released in the day time by the industry | 
and there is a course of one or two whole days per 
week for students unable to attend full-time. Evening | 
courses, including a Foremanship course and a | 
Design Research Course, are arranged 
subjects connected with the furniture industry. 


LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL 


TECHNICAL COLLEGE 


FOR THE 








in most 


| 
* * | 
| 


Further particulars 


may be obtained from the Principal of the College, 
Pitfield Street, Shoreditch, N.1 
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Registrar. Office Furniture « Floor Coverings « Curtains « Decorating « Fittings 
his, a CATESBYS LTD. TOTTENHAM COURT RD., LONDON, W.1, TELEPHONE: MUSeum 7777 
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RECORD OF DESIGNERS 


MANUFACTURERS requiring the services of designers, whether 
for staff positions or in a consultant capacity, are in- 
vited to apply to the Record of Designers, CoID, for a 
short list of designers suitable to their particular purposes, 
which should be explained in some detail. This service is free 
and incurs no obligation. 





SITUATIONS VACANT 


BRITISH INDUSTRIAL PLASTICS LTD have a vacancy in their 
Design Service Department for a young Product Designer 
age 22-25 years. The outstanding characteristics required 
are a sincere belief in contemporary design and a high stan- 
dard of visual presentation. Previous experience in designing 
plastic products an asset, but not an essential. Salary accord- 
ing to creative ability. Apply in writing to Personnel 
Manager, British Industrial Plastics Limited, Oldbury, 
Worcs. 





SITUATIONS WANTED 


INDUSTRIAL DESIGNER, 29, LSIA, with experience plastics, 
contemporary furniture and interior design, requires 
responsible position with manufacturer aware of possi- 
bilities resin bended glass fibre. Box 58, DESIGN, Tilbury 
House, Petty France, London sw1. 


* * * 


ARTIST AND DESIGNER: international reputation; experience 
in advertising, textiles, murals, etc; wishes to act as designer- 
consultant to industrial concern part time. Box §9, DESIGN, 
Tilbury House, Petty France, London swt. 





COMMISSIONS WANTED 


DONALD SMITH, MSIA, designs and produces catalogues, 
folders, booklets, letterheadings, labels, packages and 
trademarks. 14 Howden Road, South Norwood sE25, 
Livingstone 8140. 
* * * 

DIORAMAS. Inquiries invited from intending exhibitors for 
three-dimensional pictorial designs on any subject. Trade 
inquiries also welcome. Leslie Pople, 31 Ranelagh Avenue, 
Barnes SWI3. PROspect 3886 and PARK 6550. 





DISPLAY SERVICES 


NEW DESIGNS SERVICE (regd.), designers and contractors 
specialising in attractive modern shopfronts and interiors, 
exhibition stands, and special furniture. Studios, 50 George 
Street, Croydon. Telephone CRO 5845. 





FRAMING 


PICTURE FRAMES available in all sizes. Special design and 
finishes made to order. Mounts cut in a fine range of new 
colours. The Rowley Gallery, 87 Campden Street, off 
Kensington Church Street W8. PARK 4349. 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


ARCHITECTS AND DESIGNERS are invited to write for quotations 
when requiring any type of furniture making to their own 
designs. Leslie T. Kitching, 71 Wetherby Road, Harrogate. 


* * 


DOOR MATS in coco fibre. Rubber or leather made to any 
size or shape, with or without your name, also plain mattings 
or in coloured strip. Blinston, 14 Brookfield Street, Oldham. 
Teleg: Energetic. 


* * * 


AN UNUSUAL OPPORTUNITY for keen photographer. Leica ITI, 
black f/3.5 Elmar, e.r. case; Leitz Focomat enlarger; Elmar 
gcm, f/4 black; Leitz Vidom finder; Leitz film bench 
winder; Leitz cassette; Leitz film template; Leitz develop- 
ing tank, with apron. No reasonable offer refused. Box 60, 
DESIGN, Tilbury House, Petty France, London swr. 





PRINTING SERVICES 


ADVERTISING folders, booklets, stationery, in original con- 
temporary designs. 

CHRISTMAS Greeting Cards specially designed for business 
houses; early enquiries invited. The Caravel Press, 85 
Bedford Gardens, London w8. 





PROTOTYPES AND MODEL MAKING 


RICHARD DENDY AND ASSOCIATES welcome inquiries for ex- 
perimental, engineering, architectural and ship models; 
production and development in rubber and plastics; clay 
modelling, plaster casts, hard and flexible moulds; carving 
and architectural lettering in wood and stone; commercial 
lettering and silk screen printing; rubber and plastic proto- 
types, animated displays, industrial and trick photography; 
designs and drawings; prototypes and mock-ups; film 
special effects and models and long-life set dressings; small 
production runs in rubber, plastics and white metal ; amuse- 
ment slot machines; theatrical properties, masks and cos- 
tume trimmings; window displays. 199 Harrow Road, 
Paddington w2 (cUNningham 9716). 


Go back 


to page one and start again 








Or better still let your friends do it. 


For a specimen copy please send their names to: 
The Circulation Manager, DESIGN, 390 Tilbury 


House, Petty France, London swt. 
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I.C.l. TECHNICAL SERVICE 


The chemical industry’s ability to 
meet the needs of customers at home 
and to succeed against competition 
abroad is determined largely by the 
efficiency of its technical service—that 
is, the advice and assistance it gives to 
those industries that use its products. 
The man who buys heavy chemicals 
is not persuaded to do so by high- 
pressure salesmanship or intensive 
advertising. He buys them because 
they are the necessary raw 
materials of his business, 
and he tends to go to a con- 
cern which not only enjoys 
a reputation for quality but 
supports its products with 





technical service. Technical service 
works in two ways. It confers obvious 
and direct advantages on the con- 
sumer, and the chemical industry 
also benefits. Out of the experience 
of its technical service are born new 
products and new techniques, to im- 
prove efficiency in many trades. I.C.I. 
employs hundreds of qualified men 
in this specialist organisation, which 
covers nearly every branch of In- 
dustry and Agriculture at 
home and abroad, and costs 
over £1,000,000 a year. Such 
an organisation can only be 
maintained by a large-scale 
enterprise. 





Colour Prints 


of London Transport Posters 


* Westminster’, a Coronation Year poster *‘ Buckingham Palace’, a Coronation Year poster 
designed by Brian Alideridge designed by J. Bainbridge 


_ are two of the series of 438 full colour prints of London 

Transport posters, which includes the work of Edward Bawden, 
A.R.A., Ivon Hitchens, Clifford and Rosemary Ellis and John Minton, 
among many others. The average size of the prints is 6” x 5”. They 
can be obtained, price ls. each (postage 3d.), from the Publicity Officer, 


London Transport, 55 Broadway, Westminster, S.W.1. 
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